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-J].—Foreien Po itics. 


1624. The Indian Mirror reviews the war in South Africa, remarking 
that after all is said and done, the aspect is far 
from reassuring for the British, Passing fromthe 
consideration of the enormous cost of the war to the statesmen who, between 
them, have wrecked South Africa and made it a hewling wildernegs, the 
Mirror observes :— 

Sir A. Milner, under the pretext of being tired, returns home. He will 
not acknowledge that he is beaten. Mr. Chamberlain—who keeps on grinning 
because he has to—will not acknowledge that he is beaten too. Lord Salisbury, 
who unfortunately for his own. reputation, has been playing into these men’s 
hands, is now compelled, out of chivalry, to be with them at the sink as he 
was atthe swim. And so we witness the ridiculous spectacle of Sir A. Milner’s 
return home, the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary paying personal 
homage to the discredited Cape Governor and escorting him solemnly in state 
to the King, and the King completing the farce by saying ‘‘ Kneel down Sir 
A. Milner. Arise Lord Milner of Capetown!” Thus most of the bunglers ‘of 
this South African War have received rewards in money and in kind. But the 
end of the war is not yet! : 

1625. The following is taken from the Bengalee :— 

Mr. Simais, Director-General of the Persian 
: Gulf Customs, has arrived at Bombay on his way 
home on leave. Regarding the recent fighting among the Bedouin tribes in 
Arabia, Mr. Simais informed the Advocate of India’s representative that the 
reports which had been published are very much exaggerated. In the first 
place Bin Rashid has been dead for some time past and his place has been 
taken by his son, and the “ great slaughter” reported will, if reckoned as some 
50 killed and 200 wounded, be found to be well within the mark. As already 
stated the Turkish troops arrived at Kowety and are halting there, evident! 
with the idea of letting the tribesmen weaken themselves, so that when the 
Turks are in a position to make a move, their task in quelling the disturbances 
may be an easy one. Russian influence in Teheran is said to be greatly over- 
rated. The Russian Government, as is well known, made large loans to Persia, 
but at present is quite passive in regard to affairs generally. In the meantime 
Persia is well able to meet her obligations, and the payments which have been 
guaranteed as interest on the Russian loan have been strictly carried out, and 
for the present, at any rate, there is little chance of friction, British interests 
being respected as well as those of other Powers having interests in the 
country. 

1626. Among the latest products of libellous writings of globe-trotters 

a dabei a ale who have visited India, the Hindoo Patriot brings 

to light the work from the pen of a German Count, 

Hans von Koningsmark, who passed through India and Central Asia two 
years ago. 

Tbis book teems with calumnies and is strongly anti-British in its tone. 
The writer regards a Russian invasion of India as inevitable, and points out 
the advantages which, in such an eventuality, Russia would enjoy over 
England in India; among which are enumerated the following —The lack 
of courage and patriotism in the British army and Russia’s reliance on the 
sympathy of the Muhammadan population of India. Whatever defects there 
may exist in the British army, it is quite sufficient, says the Patriot, to drive 
the white Bear across the Hindu Kush, if it makes any attempt to come to this 
side of the mountains. Not only the vast army stands in front, but the great 
loyal and law-abiding people of India keep themselves ready at the back of 
the Government to rally round the British banner at a moment’s notice. — 


1627. The following appears in the Bengalee : — Pe 
sh Sitaians diebiien: The efficiency of that ‘passive resistance” for 


The South African war. 


Persian and Arabian affairs. 


which the Oriental is famous, has seldom been so 


strikingly illustrated as in the present situation in China. The patience of 
the Powers has been well-nigh exhausted, and as the Foreign troops have little 


prospect of more Jooting, they have begun to relieve the monotony of their 
existence by flying at each other’s throats, Ina few weeks—perhaps days— 
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the bulk of the army of occupation will have quitted the Chinese soil, and China 
will have become herself again. The Powers will doubtless exact a colossal 
indemnity; but its recovery is sure to be a question of time. Thus the pas- 
sive resistance of the Oriental often proves more ‘effective than active opposi- 
tion, And what isthe result of so much bloodshed? Perhaps China will 
lose @ province or two; but the European Powers have irretrievubly lost their 
reputation for honesty. The Yellow man will never again trust the White 
man. 

1628. Itis with a sense of pained surprise that the /ndian Mirror has 


The affairs in China. read the Standard’s telegram from Tientsin that the 


Boxers have again been fomenting disturbances in 
all districts where there are no foreign troops. It was ostensibly to punish the 


Boxers that the allied troops marched on Pekin and devasted the Province of 
Pechihli. Now that the foreign legions are clearing out, this is certainly not 
the time for the renewal of the Boxer movement or any other kind of Chinese 
activity that may furnish the “ foreign devils” with yet another pretext for | 
repeating their atrocities. 

1629. Referring to the recent speeches of the German Emperor toasting 


Dutentl ‘ sae the Czar of Russia and drinking to the “ Glorious 
rienaly greetings oO e Ger- ?) TY Y é¢ 
socal Seneese. French Army,” the Indian Mirror says, ‘‘ We do 


| not like these ae greetings over the wine | 
cup ; they inspire us with. infinite distrust of the Kaiser’s sincerity, and with a 


misgiving that these ramblings—ramblings ? (sic) of the Kaiser are a premo- 
nition of an universal European volcanic eruption.” 
1630. The Indian Mirror is of opinion that the break up of the present 
fee ak ham Ministry and the dissolution of Parliament cannot 
mone ne Shanges mn tere be long delayed The khakicry has become stale, 


flat and unprofitable, and if the same cry is used 
by the Tories at the next general electicn, it is certain to overwhelm them 


with disaster. To-day Rudyard Kipling is silent, and it is the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer who cries ** Pay, pay, pay,” while the Jingoes frown and swear. 
The Government promised glory, but has only brought desolation. 


II.—Home ADMINISTRATION, 
(a)— Police. 
1631., The following is taken from the Amrita Bazar Patrika:— 


san A thrilling tale of ruffianly outrage comes from 
Snes Subdivisional Off- Narail. While Mr. S. L. Gupta, Subdivisional 
cer of Narail, Jessore. ; : " , 
Officer of Narail, was coming to Singia from Narail 
with his wife and children on the morning of the 18th instant, a band of about 
twenty men, armed with /athies and with their faces muffled, attacked his boat. 
The officer was proceeding on three months’ leave and had made over charge on 
the preceding day. The object of the attack was evidently to do him some 
serious harm, and the ruffians were prevented from doing so only by his showing 
them a loaded gun. It is suspected that the instigator of this dastardly attack 
is a certain individual whom the Magistrate may have given some cause for 
orudge in the discharge of his officia :duties. We hope the authorities will 
have a searching investigation made into the matter and employ some indepen- 
dent Police officers of known detective abilities. 


Nott.—A special detective has gone out to enquire into the matter. 


1632. The Bengalee, continuing its observations on this subject, recom- 


ne mends the abolition of the 5th grade of Sub-Ins- 
olice reform. 


| ectors on Rs, 30, remarking that the Police Com- 
mission of 1890 recommended only four grades of Rs. 40, Rs. 60, Rs. 80 and 


Rs, 100. The Government, while accepting the principle of raising the emoluments, 
kept the pay the same, giving, instead, what is known as a charge allowance, 
which, however, is drawn only by officers in charge of police-stations, outposts 
and Court offices. Junior officers receive no such extra remuneration, though 
they have to do most of the travelling and the officers in charge draw the 


allowance. This anomaly, it is pointed out, exists in no other department but 
the police, and needs rectifying, 
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1633. Reverting to the conduct of this officer, the Bengalke is now 
informed that Mr. Castle has fallen foul of some of 
his subordinates, in his endeayour to find out the 

source of the Bengalee’s information. 

The same journal, in bringing to light another case against Mr. Castle, which 
is now before the local Government, in which he sent a constable to restrain and 
insult a well-known and respectable citizen of Chinsura, revives some other 
cases against that officer which are alleged to have occurred in other districts. 
What it now desires strongly to object to is the practice of posting young and 
inexperienced Magistrates in charge of important districts, because one of the 
greatest difficulties that arises therefrom 1s the upper-hand that zubdardust 
District Superintendents naturally get. ‘We believe,” says the journal, in 
conclusion, ‘‘it will be in consonance with eo policy to place District Super- 
intendents like Mr. Castle under veteran and experienced Magistrates who are 
expected to know and realise the distance that exists between them and the 
heads of the District Police. Mr. Castle is said to use freely expressions like 
‘Damn,’ ‘ Nonsense,’ ‘foolish,’ to his subordinates and others who may have 
the ill-fortune to come in contact with him; and we can hardly congratulate 
him on this laxity of tongue. We hope, however, that we will not have to 
multiply cases and instances reflecting on Mr. Castle’s conduct.” 

1634. Referring to the appointment of a Mr. Wainwright as Inspector 
of Police, published in the Police Gazette of the 
26th May, the Bengalee says, The appointment seems 
to have been made against all orders on the subject, 

The Bengalee quotes from the Police Code of 1882, a rulewhich runs—‘‘ If 
possible all appointments, superior to the grade of constables, will be made 
by promoting capable and deserving men of the grade below.” Inthe Code 
of 1897, the rule is changed, so far that appointments to the rank of Sub- 
Inspector are excepted from it, this having been done in view of the Govern- 
ment’s decision to appoint Sub-Inspectors only by competitive examination. 
The appointment of, and promotion tothe rank of, Inspectors, has been left to be 
guided by the old rule. Now, was it impossible to find a. single Sub-Inspector 
fit for promotion to the vacancy caused by the promotion of Inspector Rajani 
Kanta Sen? Why have the claims of deserving officers been overlooked and 
this Mr. Wainwright pitchforked in over their heads ? 

‘‘The superior offices in the Government Departments are the monopoly 
of the Europeans ; and if, by favour, they are admitted into the inferior offices, 
the natives of the country are surely done for.” 

Further, the test of examination for appointment to the rank of Sub- 
Inspector has been allowed to deteriorate, the reason being that the office 
of Sub-Inspector is not popular, The responsibility is great and the 
prospect is not so _— as in other departments. The utmost punishment in 
other departments is dismissal. In the Police it is three months’ imprisonment. 
Add to this the treatment the Police Sub-Inspectors receive from their 
District Superintendents. The subordinate officers are treated as an ioferior 
class of men, and abused for “every bit of little thing” that seems to their 
superiors not what it should be. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Nolan, on behalf of the Board of Revenue, has issued a 
circular to treat Indian employés with consideration and dignity, and it is 


Mr. Castle, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, Hooghly. 


A Police appointment. 


‘hoped that the Inspector-General will enforce this circular in the treatment 


of Police subordinates. 


(6) —Working|of the Courts. 


1635. Referring to the case in which the Chinaman was convicted of 


insulting an European artist in the Shwe-dagon 
pagoda, the Hindoo Patriot remarks, “* The decision of 


the Judge has caused widespread dissatisfaction among the members of the 


Burman community, and the case will be taken for revision bef as 
Court of Burma, notice of which has been given.” vision before the Chief 


1636. The Amrita Bazar Patrika observes that, from one point of view, in 


which it fully and cordially agrees, the conclusions 
arrived at in regard to the Sullivan case are “ just 


The Rangoon Temple case. 
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as they should be.” Sullivan was proved to have committed the murder, 
but it was held that when committing the deed, he was in an unsound state 
of mind, and therefore not responsible for his crime To shoot deliberately 
a fellow-being dead is an act which is unnatural; none but a man of unsound 
mind would do it. That being the case, it was not necessary to utilize 
medical evidence to prove that Sullivan had gone off his mind. This principle, 
that the deliberate killing of fellow-beings proves unsoundness of the mind, 
if admitted frankly and acted upon, will very much:lighten the minds of those 
who are much distressed when they find aEuropean accused of the murder 
of a native. The Patrika would have preferred to see Whyte acquitted under 
that plea. In that case the sharp criticism of the Indian press on the result 
of the Koderma shooting case might have been treated with indifference. 
Sullivan, under the good care of medical men, will soon regain health and 
secure his freedom, for it would be outrageous to keep a man in jail or 
lunatic asylum after he has regained the equilibrium of his mind. 
1637. The Indian Empire comments on the acquittal of Sullivan as 
The Sullivan case follows :— ° : 
‘We do not quarrel with the verdict or the 
acquittal of Sullivan. People are losing all interest in all such cases, as the 
result in such matter is always to them a foregone conclusion. Murder of 
natives by Europeans is unfortunately not a rare thing in this unhappy land, 
and from the result of all such trials in recent years an impression has been 
formed, rightly or wrongly, that a European Sexy asa rule would acquit a 
European prisoner; the more heinous his offence, the greater being his chance 
of escape. There is no remedy for this state of things in the near future, and 
it is useless crying over spilt milk.” 


It then suggests that some sort of check be put on the unrestricted use of 
firearms by Europeans. 

1638. The Amrita Bazar Pairika says, it is not quite clear when the fit 

ai of insanity first came upon Private Sullivan, The 

: evidence goes to establish the fact that he was 

not out of his mind when he committed the foul deed. Major Brown, the 

person most competent to testify to the mental condition of the prisoner, 

says he found no trace of insanity in him before the murder. The very 

fact that Sullivan was allowed to retain possession of arms shows that he had 
shown no signs of insanity. 

“Tt is quite clear that the prisoner was not insane for a year and-a-half 
before the 19th July, or on the 19th July just before the murder, or on the 
19th July just after the occurrence. On the other hand, he was in possession 
of so much of his senses as to be quite capable of acting like a rational man, 
understanding the significance of his acts. ‘l'his must be the inevitable con- 
clusion of every right minded man, if Major Brown and Lance Corporal 
Macrurie are to be believed.” 


“The verdict of the Jury shows that they placed no reliance upon the 
statements of the above two soldiers.” 

‘It is our firm conviction that these two soldiers spoke the whole truth 
in a most straightforward manner, and hence our verdict, with that of the 
general public, differs diametrically from that of the Jury.” 

1639. The Amrita Bazar Patrika again reverts to the Pagoda case in 

se one which Mr. Minus, District Magistrate of Rangoon, 

eo eee ee sentenced a man to rigorous imprisonment for 

six months for insulting an English artist. The Patrika points out that 

Mr. Minus probably obtained his name because of his being minus common 

sense, and that Mr. Buckler, the Sessions Judges, who heard the appeal, ‘‘ and 
who as buckler, ought to have proved a protection, out-minused Mr. Minus.” 

As to the J eis finding, the Puétrika remarks :— | 

So, the accused Chinaman was sent to jail with hard labour for six 
months because the Judge fancied that the Burmans might have used their 
knives against the English artist. It isin this beautiful manner that British 
Judges sometimes administer justice in this unfortunate country. 

‘‘When Lord Dufferin was conquering Burma, the Indian press expressed 
great doubts as to the morality vf the transaction. In reply His Lordship 
said that if things looked ugly in the beginning, the Burmans would eventually 
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thank him for securing to them the blessings of British rule, Yes, the bless- 
ings are many, but the way they punish the emasculated natives is surely 
not one of them. Our London correspondent thinks that he fingers the 
plague spot when he proves the poverty of India, But that'is not the real 
ee 5 Ate the real plague spot is the mal-administration of criminal justice. 


amine leaves at least some millions untouched, but there is no escape’ for | 


any Indian from this sort of terrorism, which makes him liable to be sent 
to jail for six months with hard labour for merely insulting an Englishman.” 
1640. Contrasting the judgments in the two recent murder cases in 


hich» ns were the ed‘ and Indians 
Administration of justice. which Europea e accused and Ind 


were the aggrieved parties, with the sentence 
passed on a Burman for insulting a European artist in Burma, the Bengalee 


remarks: ‘ Henceforth the Burman will begin to believe—as the Indian already 
believes—that there is one law for him and another for the European.” 
1641. The Amrita Bazar Patrika remarks that the marginally noted case 
establishes the contention that the decisions of our 
Jaw courts are often very uncertain :— | 
“Mr. Geidt, specially deputed by Government to re-try the Noakhali 
case, finds the very men guilty who had been convicted by Mr. Pennell and 
acquitted by the High Court! And why did the High Court acquit two of the 
three convicted by Mr. Pennell? It was because the Honourable Judges 


The Noakhali murder case. 


could not believe the testimony of the two principal prosecution witnesses, 


Torab and Hossein. But it is upon the testimony of these very witnesses, 
whom the High Court discredited, but whom Mr. Pennell believed, that 
Mr. Geidt has found all the three guilty! Here is a curious problem. 
Mr. Pennell found three men guilty. They appealed, and the High Court 
acquitted two of them and sent back the third for retrial. The retrial was 
conducted by Mr. Geidt who agreed with Mr, Pennell and disagreed with the 
High Court; that is to say, he found all the three guilty, but he could punieh 
only one, as the other two convicted persons had already been acquitted b 

the High Court. Now, have not the ends of justice been frustrated by the 
acquittal of the two men, who have been found guilty by two successive 
Sessions Judges? The decision of the High Court, as the last Appellate Court, 


must no doubt be final; but, what, if this decision is arrived at against 
common sense and all rules of evidence ? ” 


(d)—LEducation. 


1642. The Indian Nation finds that the teaching of science in colleges 
is more or less of a farce. In the case of the vast 


, majority of students the object is not to learn, 
but to pass an examination, and scientific students have taken to exactl 


the same ways as literary students—nay, they elect science as their optional 
course, because it is easier to pass an examination in it. | 

‘‘ Scientific students with such a spirit will do nothing for themselves or 
the country. ‘They will not renovate the industries or extend the sphere of 
knowledge. They will simply earn their bread just like others by quill- 


Science teaching. 


driving or facile speech. Within'a few months after their examination they 
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forget.the little science they learnt, if they ever really learnt anything of it, | 


and they find themselves less equipped, for their deficiency in literary 
accomplishments, for the every-day business of life than those who had taken 
the arts course. The Degree of B. Sc. has been established, Well, it is very 
good as a new sigu-board. But of what useis it? The same men who had 
been teaching for the B. A. degree will now be teaching for the B. Sc. The 
students will have the same spirit. Having no new career before them. they 
will seek, like the B. A.’s, to be pleaders, munsifs, Deputy Magistrates and 
the like, Science will get rusty in the dull atmosphere of the court or the 
office, and B. Sc.’s will do no more for science or industry than the B.A.’s 
Their science, after its evaporation, will not glorify them; their deficient: know- 
ledge of language and the arts may expose them. We appreciate science, we 
value the industries as much as anybody that we are aware of. But we hold 
that science and industry will make no progress in this country in the absence 


of careers, competent teachers, and capital. Science requires her own special — 
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institutions and must not be thrust in into a course of general education, only 


to spoil it without gaining any benefit herself. Finally, the elementary. general 
education of aschool should not be arrested or interfered with by placing 
ecience manuals in the hands of boys who hardly understands a single English 
sentence without a commentary, and placing the boys themselves at the feet 


of incompetent teachers who can only burden the memory and exact task- 


work.” | 
(¢)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 
1643. In a lengthy leader, commenting on the result of Local Self- 


| Government in India, the Moslem Chronicle expresses 
— the opinion that the “ elective system has eine a 
farce. It has become something like a game of lottery where money, undue 
influence and nepotism play no unimportant part, Before the system becomes 
thoroughly rotéen, is it not proper that the authorities should intervene and 
put a stop to the spread of the disease,—a disease which has made Municipal 
Government in New York and Boston, in the great Republic of America, a 
by-word for corruption and extortion? ” | a‘ 
1644. The Behar Herald publishes the following communication from 


ee = - as 
in entelsiel alllitis ob Juskishpa. Jamalpur:—‘*The Municipal Commissioners of 


Jamalpur at a meeting held on the 16th instant, 
passed the resolution that according to Dr. Sutcliffe’s recommendation all 


houses within the municipality bo disinfected before the rains set in. The 


work of disinfection has commenced with commendable eam “mg Mr. Ollen- 


bach, who was hitherto carrying out all sorts of reformation with zeal and 


efficiency, has been superseded by a European lady specially appointed for 
the purpose. We are doubtful as to the soundness of the step adopted. The 
municipality is financially as bad as ever; all works of improvement have 


ceased; there are large numbers of unpaid bills of contractors; and on the 


face of it to employ a highly paid agency, when the work was being pushed on 
satisfactorily by the general overseer, Mr. OJlenbach, who has been repeatedly 
highly spoken of by the Commissioners and the District Magistrate, is to further 
an act for which the Municipal Commissioners are responsible. The rate payers 
are grumbling, but who listens to them? One Pancham Lal, a tax-collector, 
in the municipality of Jamalpur, has been prosecuted for collecting money 
by issuing false bills, and not crediting the same in the register, He accuses 
Churaman, the tax-daroga, as the principal offender. As the case is sub-judtce 
we refrain from making further remarks. All that we have to say is that the 


_ municipality had no right to write off a large amount in their last meeting 
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which had been swallowed up by the tax-collector. The tax-collectors may 
not be servants, being paid by commission, still their defalcations are sufficientl 
covered by the Criminal Breach of Trust section of the Indian Penal Code.” 
1645. Referring to the recent case in which a waterman of the Calcutta 
ie Municipality was punished for wetting a lady with 
wenieien weleene- his hose, Power and Guardian wishes the Municipal 


| Inspectors would pay some attention to the way the street watering is carried 


on by their ‘‘ savage underlings,” who drench everything that dues not come 
within their legitimate province. These watermen ‘‘have not the least hesita- 


tion in soiling the clothes. of pedestrians with streams of foul water, out of 
mere fun or a mischievous proclivity.” 


1646. The Amrita Bazar Patrika’s Arrah correspondent reports that the 


: | water-rate, which has always been found oppressive 
The water-rates in 


“Municipality, the Arrah by the poor rate-payers of the local municipality, 


| is now to be increased by the conversion of @ 
portion of. the personal tax fund into the water-rate fund. He suggests that 
the rate-payers should approach the Lieutenant-Governor, protesting against the 


withdrawal of the contribution made by the District Board towards the main- 
tenance of the water-works. 


1647. J. K. Ganguly, writing to the Indian Mirror, complains of the 


a _ scarcity of the water-supply in Baliaghatta, ‘‘ The 

Water scarcity in Baliaghatts. = © Chairman of the Maniktola Municipality has not 
vet condescended to take any action in the matter, though several applications 
have been forwarded to him by the rate-payers.” 


‘Issue of tickets at the Bhagal- 
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(f)— Questions affecting the. land, 


1648. The Bengalee does not think that agricultural banks are at all 
: needed in any part of these pfovinces, except 
perhaps the Sonthal Parganas and ‘the congested 
districts of Bihar, where the money-lender is either a zamindar or a 
prosperous raiyat, and the sowcar has not yet made his appearance. 

The greatest objection, however, to the scheme, says the Bengace, is that 
it will not work; zamindars will not borrow money from Government on 
their personal security to lend it to raiyats on more or less precarious security. 

Not a single zamindar will be so blind to his own interests as to risk bis 
propery out of pure philanthropy and without any compensatory gain or 

enent. 

It is also noted that wherever agricultural banks have been opened, the 
indebtedness of the peasantry, so far from diminishing, has, on the contrary, 
increased. Even Ni . Nicholson has been constrained. to admit this, and the 
Bengalee hopes no crude scheme will be rashly adopted to aggravate the 
malady. : 


Agricultural banks. 


(9)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and Irrigation. 


ople of Garbetta 
in the Midnapur district, complaining of the inten- 
Grievance of the Garbetta tion of the Railway authorities to build the rail- 
_ way station at a long distance from the town. 
The Bengalee thinks an attempt should be made to overcome the se | 
difficulties, if there are any, and to meet the public convenience. It is hope 
that the Hon’ble Mr. Buckley will take the matter into his personal considera- 
tion. 
1650. The following is taken from the letter of the Bagnan correspondent 
in the Amrita Bazar Patrika:— 
The want of a passenger-shed was never felt 
so much as at the present time. Some of the 
assengers walk 12 or 14 miles to avail themselves of the trains of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, but. there being no room to accommodate them within the 
shed, they are often obliged to sit in scorching sun as well as rain. 
Female passengers suffer more, for want of a waiting-room for second class 


1649. The Bengalee has received a long letter from the pe 


The want of passenger shed and 
post-office at Bagnan. 


‘passengers. We press this matter upon the early attention of the District 


Engineer (Bengal-Nagpur Railway, Calcutta Section). Much inconvenience 
is also felt by the local merchants and a goods shed should be erected here 
at once. Nor isthe arrangement of the trains satisfactory. Why is not the 
new train from Andul allowed to run from Bagnarn? Intermediate class return 
tickets should be issued. 

That there should be a sub-post-office at Bagnan is a thrice-told tale here. 
People have repeatedly represented the matter, but the authorities have up to 
now given no thought to the matter. Bagnan is an important place now-a-days, 
for more reasons than one, and postal arrangements in such a locality should 


be as good as possible. The question is recommended to the attention of the 
Superintendent of Post: offices. 


1651. The Behar News has the following complaint :— 


The peculiar way of selling third class tickets 
at the local railway station has formed the subject 
of much discussion and condemnation among the 
people. There is a single man to sell tickets of both the Up and Down trains 
which meet here twice within 24 hours. It is not, therefore, uncommon to 
see many pores left behind. without tickets. The fault is partly attributed 
to the negligence of the Company’s, to whose notice we have more than once 
brought the imperative necessity of deputing two men to sell tickets, and partly 


pur railway station. 


to the clerk himself, who in spite of knowing the rush of passengers every time, 


prepares himself to se!l tickets 10 minutes before the trains arrive, and this 
piece of business he does in a very idle and perfunctory way. Out of many 
cases reported to us we gave prominence to that one of a constable, who in his 
attempt to buy a ticket failed three times. By the way we regret to observe 
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that there prevails again the system of allowing Bengali Babus to have the 
tickets of third class from inside -the office, whereas the much-scorned-topi- 
wallas are turned outside. To these irregularities we should like to draw once 
more the attention of the railway authorities. ae 


(kA) —General, 


1652. The Bengailee of the 19th contains an article in praise of Mr. R. R. 
Pope, late Judge of Dinajpur, who is said to have 
been ‘‘a real terror to the Police and the executive 
of the district. He never spared the Police when- 
ever they were caught tripping. He never even spared the District Executive, 
when his judicial duties demanded it.” 

1653. “ Fiat Justicia,” writing to the Bengalee, says, “It makes Angels 
weep to see how Sir John Woodburn directs admin- 
istrative details.” 

The letter protests against the posting of Mr. Reily to Nadia, where 
there is a native Judge, and remarks that if Mr. Reily continues at Nadia there 
is a chance of unplessantness occurring at any time. 

It also questions the wisdom of sending Babu Syam Chand Dhar as Judge 
: = oakhali, which place at present requiries a strong and experienced man as 

udge, 

1654. Power and Guardian ‘fails to see any plausible reason for virtually 

io disenfranchising the Bhagalpur Division.’ The 
ole. disfranchisement of Bha- notification in the Calcutta Gazette bas taken the 

public by surprise. The turn to elect a member is 
Bhagalpur’s, and Bhagalpur should have the right to exercise the prerogative. 
‘The whole community should stand up to a man to oppose the Government 
in their attempt to perpetrate this injustice.” It is hoped that Government 
will yet reconsider its decision, and give to Bhagalpur the right which it has 
not yet enjoyed once since the reconstitution of the Councils. 

1655. The followimg telegram appears in the Amrita Bazar Patrtka :— 

vasa Bhagalpur, May 24th.— An influential and repre- 

sentative meeting of the Bhagalpur Landholders’ 

Association was held to-day in which it was resolved that a memorial be sent 

to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, praying that the Bhagalpur 

Division, which has never yet returned a member to the Local Council, might 

be allowed the right to elect a representative for the Division to the Bengal 
Council this year as promised in 1899, . 

1656. The educated community of the Bhagalpur Division, says the 
Bengalee, had been looking forward to this election, 
for they had built their hopes upon the considera- 
tions of justice and fair play, and upon the declaration of the Head of 
the Government. The decision of Government has caused them great dis- 
appointment. The landholders in Bengal are intensely Conservative and 

opposed to all kinds of agitation, yet it is a significant fact that the Bnagalpur 

Landholders’ Association has been the first to move in this matter. ‘These 
men feel an affront to their division for which there is no justification; and 
they are naturally resolved to do everything that lies in their power, under 
the necessary constitutional limitations, to safeguard a sacred privilege. 

The Bengalee joins with the Behar News in the hope that the decision of 
the Government is not final — 

1657. The following is a letter of the Bogra correspondent in the Indian 
Empire :— 

Bogra, May 16'‘h.—Complaint of an alleged cor- 
ruption in the Magistrate’s office here, occupies the public attention. The 
other day, some people complained before Maulvi Choin Uddin, Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate, in charge of Gun-licenses, to the effect, that the present Gun- 
license Clerk would not return their renewed licenses, unless they paid 
him eight annas for each license. The matter is awaiting disposal before the 
District Magistrate, who has examined a few parties and local mukhtears. The 
latter have suggested to the District Magistrate the advisability of distributing 
the licenses by post instead of by personal delivery as at present. 


Mr. R. R. Pope, late Judge of 
Dinajpur. 
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1658. In publishing the official paper setting forth the reasons for the 
a proposed dismemberment of the Bankura district, the 
The dismemberment of Bankura. 4 nwitg Bazar Patrikaasks, “Is it fair and just to serve 
the interests of the coal-mining community at the expense of those of all others ? 
The proposed change has caused an amount of alarm and consternation which 
itis impossible to describe. And this is not to be wondered at, considerin 
the hardships and inconveniences to which millions of wy will be subjecte 
if the scheme -is given effect to.” The Patrika hopes the present kind-hearted 
ruler of Bengal will give a sympathetic hearing to the prayers of the peoplo 
of Bankura, before giving effect to the scheme, which means the sacrifice of 
the interests of a very large community for the benefit of a particular class. 


1659, The Bankipur correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Pairika, writing 


Recruitment of H onorary Ma- 


gistrates in Biber he says, is considered a personal distinction in 


Bihar, cites the case of Mirza Abu Mahomed, who 
has been nominated to the Bench of Bankipur, of whom he writes as follows :— 


“ There is a history attached to this case. In February last it was reported 
to the District Magistrate that the people of Darhara, a village in the Patna 
district, objected to their houses being disinfected, and that a row was 
apprehended. At that time Mirza Abu Mahomed did service to the district 
. authorities by explaining the matter to the people and getting them to disinfect 

their houses. The district authorities in a fit of generosity, promised him an 
Honorary Magistrateship on the spot, and sent in his nomination to the 
Commissioner of the Division. I know TF against Mirza Abu Mahomed 
personally—personally he may be all that may 
by. the. Rectsinete hes created such a strong fesling among the present 
Honorary Magistrates, that many of them have openly threatened to resign 
their posts as Honorary Magistrates if the Mirza is appointed as one of ‘them. 


I hope the Government will enquire into the matter before passing any final — 


order both in the interests of public and those of Mirza Abu Mahomed 
himself.” 


1660. The following extract is taken from the letter of the Faridpur, 
correspondent of the Bengalee :-— 

Iaridpur has at last got an Assistant 
Magistrate for her Judge. It is the old story over again,—‘' Out of the 
frying pan into the fire.” This time it is really into the consuming fire, both 
as regards the quantity as well as the quality of the work. Mr. M. Smither is 
‘ @ young officer of barely five years’ standing, very patient and hard-working, 

though not altogether without a touch of conceit which appears to be as yet but 
imperfectly developed, but which after all seems to be so essential to Judges in 
this country, Albeit he is very energetic and at times rushing bold (sic). His 
only drawbacks are, his imperfect knowledge of the laws of the country and ab- 
solute ignorance of the language of the province. Such isthe anxiety felt by the 
Government for the proper administration of justice in this country. The 
public, however, were ill-prepared for such a travesty of administration from 
the government of Sir John Woodburn. They pay a heavy tax, perhaps the 
heaviest in the world, for the administration of justice. In fact while justice is 
administered in other countries, it is practically bought and eold in India; and 
will anybody venture to deny that the buyer, whether black, brown, or white, 
has the right to expect to get his money’s worth. The evils necessarily 
attending on the aprenteness of raw, inexperienced officers as District and 
Sessions Judges, who have so largely to deal with the life, liberty and property 
of the people and who have from their position on the bench to exercise a 
controlling power over District Magistrates and veteran Subordinate Judges, 
have been repeatedly pointed out to Government, and not unfrequently have 
been brought to the notice of the High Court also. But, alas, to what effect ! 
I mean no offence to the present Judge of Faridpur; for he is apparently 
blameless in the matter. What I would ask is, would the Government have 
ventured to post a five-years’ standing officer to the Judgeship of the 
24-Parganas, or of Hooghly, or of Nadia? If not, is it not cowardice to 
shut him in at Faridpur or at Barisal, or at Noakhali? It is simply doing 
injustice to such an officer as well as to the public. It may be an administrative 
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trickery ; but certainly ‘not a wise policy to deal so lightly with meu’s life, 
liberty and property. | : 

1661. In noticing a pamphlet on Indian famines by Babu Prithwis 

Polian Wadbae. handra Roy, the Bengalee ascribes the frequency 

meee of famines and the loss of staying power of the 

people, to. the continuous drain of the wealth of the country which has now 

been going on for more than a century. Stop this drain, and famines. will 

be of less frequent occurrence. The drain can only be stopped by a policy 
which would keep in the country the wealth of the country, — 

‘That policy, interpreted in words, would mean the wider employment 
of the people and of those who haye made India their home, in the service 
of the country, and the fostering of the arts and industries, so that India, 
instead of being dependent upon other countries, would not only supply her 
own wants, but might be in a position to supply the wants of others, Such a 
policy would be the true remedy against the recurrence of famines ; and we 
respectfully invite the Government of Lord Curzon to accept it.” 

1662. The Bengalee reverts to the widespread complaint that Princes 

eee and zamindars are being gradually denationalised 
ae oo of Hinda through the system of education that is being im- 
vuited to them, and, with special reference to the 
training they receive at the Newington Seminary, in the Madras Presidency, 
says that what they learn may be good enough for European gentlemen, but 
it is certainly neither good nor plausible for Hindu zamindars. | , 
1663. Under this heading the Amrita Bazar Patrika points out that our 
ie ee rulers are engrossed with one idea, viz., to provide 
oe agi for the defence of the Empire against external — 
aggression, and to maintain authority. But it is 
also required of them to devote themselves to the reform of internal adminis- 
tration, the development of industries, the improvement of agriculture, and 
the inauguration of sanitary measures. The Pairika then describes certain 
agricultural improvements and inventions of American origin which might be 
utilized for the benefit of this country. But the mischief is there is no 
man or organisation here to import these machines and test their utility. It 
is the Government alone which can do it, and if Lord Curzon does not do it, 


when, asks the writer, will the Indian people have a more sympathetic ruler.to 
uudertake such useful work ? 


1664. Referring to the modification of plague rules published in the 
3 Punjaub Gazette since the Sialkote plague riot, the 
Amrita Bazar Patrika says, ‘‘'The Punjab authorities 
thus acknowledge their folly in unmistakeable terms. Pity that it is not the 

but innocent people who have to pay dearly for their short-sighted policy. If 
they had not introduced the drastic plague rules which have been given uj 

everywhere after bitter experience, allthis disturbance and bloodshed at Sial- - 
kote might have been avoided. Then, mark the justice of the arrangement. 
The real authors of the Sialkote riot are those who introduced the drastic 
plague regulations in that district. ‘Their act was all the more culpable as they 
knew, or at least ought to have known, that the introduction of these rules 
amongst a suspicious, superstitious and ignorant people was bound to be 
attended with dire consequences. No punishment is, however, meted out to 
them, but the simple and honest villagers, who were goaded to commit law- 
lessness in a state of frenzy, are being sent: batch aftcr batch to jail! All that 
we can say is that such spectacles ure not likely to impress the people with 
the blessings of British rule in this country.” i oaamslpneanet 


1665. Referring to a circular issued to the officers of the Midnapore 
Collectorate, which, it is said, not only deterred 
them from attending the recent Conference, but 
scared away all public servants employed in other offices of the State, the 
Bengalee says, This circular has been made to rest on the authorit: of rule (6) 2, 
section II, page 11 of the Revenue Officers’ Manual (1896 edition). Therule is 
then quoted, and it is argued that it militates against the order of the Supreme 
Government which distinctly lays down that Government servants are at 
liberty to attend the meetings of the Congress, | 


The Sialkote plague riot. 
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‘The Bengalee begs to draw the attention of the Government to the presence 
in the Revenue: Officer’s Manual of the above rule, which it considers ‘‘a 
dangerous weapon at the hands of officers who nourish ill-will against political 
movements.”’ | isk : 

1666. The Hindoo Patriot has along article complaining of the enforced 

attendance of clerks in Government offices on 


oo rene Seen. gazetted holidays, and thinks Lord Curzon would 
add another leaf to his laurels by making a hard-and-fast rule on the 
subject. : ue Bene Slaten | 


Meleadministration under the ©7088 mismanagement of the Hatwa state under 
Count of Wik. ° the Court of Wards, and asks, “If it not an open 
ie | secret that ever since the estate came under the 
Court of Wards, there has never been satisfactory collection, in spite of the 
cost of management having increased tenfold beyond what it was during the 
days of the late Maharaja ?” ht 
It is noticed that the Government in its last Administration Report entirely 
fell in with the opinions of the Bengalee, and ascribed the arrears solely to the 
inefficiency and negligence of the Manager, and yet nothing appears to have 
been done to improve the collections of this year, and the cold attitude of the 
authorities forces the opinion that they are unwilling to take any steps that 
would deprive Mr. Markham, an old member of the service, of his princely 
income. : | 
This year, Mr. Markham, in his report, takes credit for an ‘ unprecedented 
collection,’ which, says' the Bengake, on paper amounts to a collection of 124 
per cent. The Bengalee is told that the Hatwa authorities in their eagerness 
to return a high percentage of collections, have credited the security deposits 
of the thiccadars: as rent, at the same time calling upon the thiccadars to 
furnish fresh security. There is also a rumour that the remission of the 
tuccavi advances of the last famine year, has gone to swell the so-called 
‘¢unprecedent collection.” | oe , 
It also asks if Government is aware that, in their eagerness to serve 
Mr. Markham, they even sanctioned a part of the expenses of his daughter’s 
marriage to be borne by the estate. It is suggested that a special officer 
should be deputed to enquire into these matters. | 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


1668. The following letter from an Amta correspondent appears in the 
Bengalee :— _ 
| The people of the districts of Dacca and 
Mymensingh are suffering much from famine. The Jast aman crop failed. 
) The cultivators, therefore, have nothing in their stock. Aman rice is 

selling at 9 to 10 seers a rupee. Almost all the raiyats are.obliged to 


Famine io East Bengal. 


borrow at exorbitant rates of interest. The noble-hearted zamindars of the | 


Baliati East House have set a good example by lending money to their raiyats 
P without any interest for two or three months (3.c., till the aus and jutes are 
3 harvested). They have also stopped the collection of rent from the raiyats of 
3 Atia, where the distress is felt severely, The Nawab of Dacca has, we under- 


Y 'q| — stand, stopped collection of rent and is advancing money to his raiyats without 
interest. 

: VI.—MIscELLANEOUs. | cL 

: 1669. The following is taken from the Behar News :—_ 
. cia hagnre A paragraph is going round the Urdu papers 
F Usivensitteof Poesia od Be od " that the Sultan of Turkey has accepted the appli- 
+ | cation, made by Syed Mohamed Munir-ud-din on 
e behalf of Bengal Muhammadans, that arrangements should be made for estab- 
¥ lishing a chair to teach Urdu in the new University at Constantinople. 
3 1670. The Hindoo Patriot rg mh of Michael beret boatte the 
? leant: necessity for holding periodical medical examina- 
t The Fort William murder. = tigng ‘of soldiers. ‘Had Sellivan © been ‘subjected 


to regular medical examination, the state of his mind would have come to 
light before the murder, and the terrible tragedy might have been‘ averted. - 
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1667. The Bengalce wishés to point out, a8 it has often done ‘before, the" \Beroates, 
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Mostem CHRONCLE, 
25th May 1901. 
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1671. A lengthy article communicated to the Moslem Chronicle indicates 
a ls the manner in which an Englishman himself is 
RO gpm of — pane responsible. for the loss of his prestige.. He goes 
| on doing what naturally diminishes the respect for 
him and then wonders at the perversity of the Indian people. 

1672, Power and Guardian reproduces from the vernacular paper 
Sangsodhina an account of a case of. the Chitta- 
os gong district, in which a Mr. Dignam (an Eurasian 
spparently) is said to have fired a gun and wounded a native who had come to 
demand payment of money lent. A case was instituted against Mr. Dignam 
and he escaped with a fine of Rs. 20. 

Power and Guardian can scarcely remember a@ worse case. ‘Such a mis- 
carriage of justice can but lead to one result—a feeling of fear and restlessness 
in the native mind.” The shooting of the native was an act of base ingrati- 
tude and black-hearted cowardice, and a British Court of Justice put a 


premium of Rs. 20 on this dastardly act. 
1673, Commenting on a case of acquittal of certain American Indians for 


: the murder of a woman, the Amrtia Bazar Patrika 
American Indians and the ad- remarks :— | 
ministration of justice in this : | 0 ; 
country. These savage Indians are as much alien to 


the American, as the people of India are to their 
rulers. How would they have treated a Hindu or a Mussalman who, under 


the notion that he was killing a witch, had killed a woman? The man would 
have been hanged without remorse, Most of the plague-riots owe their 
origin to the belief that the Government was contemplating the destruction 
of the people by inoculation, by administering poisonous pills, and by poison- 
ing their wells. It is wrong of the illiterate Tee to entertain such notions, 
but it was wrong of Hotema, the American Indian Chief, to think that his 
sister-in-law was killing them by her witcheries. But Hotema was acquitted. 
In India the plea that the accused were acting from frenzy, goaded to it by 
hallucination, is treated with utter contempt. Pleas of insanity and provoca- 
pos yt help the natives much, at least as much as they do the European 
offenders. 


1674. Commenting on the letter of mpea aay eye an vinpr to the 

; eee . Sanjibant, bringing to light the existence of a state 
dion aecling in Hassribagh 0? alarm ane “/. villagers in the Hazaribagh 

district, the Bengalee writes as follows :— 

‘It is exceedingly foolish, no doubt, of the villagers to think and feel 
in this way about the acts and motives of the authorities, But no statesman 
can dismiss them with contempt. They bespeak a most. undesirable if, not a 
most dangerous, state of the popular mind, In presence of these ignorant 
suspicions, it is specially desirable that the Executive authorities and the law 
courts in the country should never do anything that can lend the slighest 
colour of truth to these ignorant imaginings. It is in this view that we look 
with serious alarm upon the frequent cases of acquittal of European criminals, 
by juries composed of their own cvountry-men. The law may justify these 
acquittals; but we know, ignorant people will not.” 

1675. The Bengalee has an article on the significance of the foolish and 


Serious distrust and disaffection, 2°V88° Notions entertained by the ignorant popu- 


: lace regarding the agp of British administration 
in India. Government may feel strong in the consciousness of its power, 


in the absolute disarming of the people, but there are ways, which it would be 
foolish to ignore, in which a disaffected'and desperate population may cause 
endless trouble to their rulers, viz., by riots and lawlessness. | 
The bulwark of British rule in India has always been the inner faith 
of the people in British justice and British benevolence. And anything that 
helps, rightly or wrongly, to impair this faith, ought to be viewed with deep 
concern by every well-wisher of the country, Although its traditional pony | 
is undeniably both liberal and benevolent, there is no concealing the feeling 
that for sometime past Government has been trying to secure its power by 
adopting a succession of retrograde and repressive measures. 
__ ‘The Executive Government had long since lost partially the confidence of 
the public, But they had absolute faith in the independence of the High Court, 


Another shooting case. 
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and ‘they ‘looked upon it.'as the trusted andtrue defender’ of their rivhts and 
liberties. . But the Bengalee feels constrained 'to: say that’ ‘recent ‘pro 
have somewhat shaken this ancient faith. The proceedings in cotmection 
the Pennell case, and the recent acquittal of the two European prisoners, ‘who 
stood charged with causing the death” of ‘three ‘natives ‘of the country, have 
considerably helped to deepen the ugly feeling which had been settling itself 
upon 'the public mind. The growing:distrust of the Government:in the popu 
mind may be unreasonable,—it is surely ‘ignorant. But, nevertheless, it is a 
serious thing. It is a standing menace to the:progress of the country and the 
peace of the Government. | | | 0 
1676. The following is taken from the Amrtia Bazar Pairtka:— ) 
Imprisonment in_ this ‘country ‘has ‘its .many 
social relat of vier? 77s" . terrors, but one of them, which is not generally 
known to the rulers, is the social death which it 
carries with:it. In many parts of India the custom is that marriages and other 
sacred ceremonies in a Hindu family are suspended if a member is sent to, jail. 
He and his near relations must remain out-castes ‘till he, after his release, goes 
through an expensive and humiliating pryaschitia. Grown-up daughters. or 
sons to be married or a srach ceremony to be performed must be kept:in 
abeyance till the incarcerated man has purified himself by doing penance. 
Imprisonment here has thus a terrible as which is unknown in other 
countries; and this should lead our Magistrates and Ju 


times before they send a Hindu to jail. When the fines meet the requirements 
of the case, they should never resort to imprisonment. And why are the 
Hindus outcasted when they are sent to jail? his brings another important 
matter to the front. Generally speaking, not only are caste-rules not observed 
in Indian jails, but Hindu prisoners are often made to eat things which are 


-un-Hindu and not cooked by caste people. ‘At least, that is the popular belief. 


We all know how garlic and onion were sought to be forced down the throat 
of Mr. Tilak when he was in jail, and how he almost killed himself by refusing 
to take any food. Need now anybody wonder why criminal administration 
is emasculating the people? The Penal Code provides ferocious sentences; 


the Magistrates and Judges, as arule, are trained to inflict severe punishments, 


while the criminal in jail is not only overworked and under-fed, but his religious 


prejudices are not respected. Such a state of things éxists nowhere in the: 


world. A more humane and kindly system of criminal adminiétration is 
ag needed to save the nation from the disastrous effects of over-governing 
them. | 
1677. The following is — —_ - Amrita in ee vd | 
aera The Po eplores the decay of Christianity. 
— This fact ie bend foreed home to the most bigoted 
Christians by the attitude of the Christian powers in Europe. His Holiness 
rightly observes that philanthropy is not Christianity. Now-a-days Christian 
Missionaries, especially those belonging to Protestant Churches, are more active 
than their predecessors, but they do no Christian, but philanthropic, work. 
They are secretaries, promoters and helpers of benevolent institutions, but 
Mr. Bradlaugh did better in these lines than even many missionaries. The 
missionaries are very busy-bodies now-a-days, but they have lost the sweet grace 
which religion ampere to the soul. A religious man is aman of grace and 
beauty and of infinite sweetness whose very atmosphere is ennobling. It was 
Protestantism which gave the first shock to the religious element in Christianity. 
The moral portion of Christianity received its death-blow from the discoveries 
of Columbus, Armed with guns the Christians of Europe found their fellow- 
beings quite helpless before them. The lot began with Columbus, and what 


are Christian nations now? No law of morality but brute force that controls 
them now-a-days, generally speaki 


— 


1678. The Bengalee and the Indian Mirror of the 3let Ma reproduce 
| __ from the Aitabadi a confidential letter . from 
Publication of a confidential Mr. F. A. Slacke, 1.¢.8,, Seer to the Govern- 


bag Tmment circular inthe Hite ont of Bengal, General Department, to the Seere- 


tary to the Government of India, Home Depart- 


ment, regarding the recruitment of European. and Eurasian clerks in the 
Government offices: 


dges to think many . 


Amaita Basak 
Patrika, 


30th May 1901. 


AMRITA Basap 
PaTRika, 


lst June 1901. 


BENGALLES, 
3ist May 1901. 
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‘The Mirror says: *‘Formetly it; was the Sanjtbani, latterly it is the 
Hitabads, which had and has access to confidential Government circulars. We 
donot know how the trick is played, but it must be excessively inconvenient 
to Government.” | Pedi ) 

The Mirror bas the following comment on the contents of the circular :— 

It will be seen that the Government of India is parentally inclined 
towards the community which the “ Imperial Anglo-Indian Association” sets 
up to represent, The Bengal Government cordially lends its support. We 
shall say nothing about the money limit, set forth asa living wage. The 
mere limitation, however, will set up a barrier of artificial superiority of the 
mixed class over the pure Indian. As for the blood-relationship which among 
Indian employés is sought to be discouraged in Government offices, we rather 
like the proposal, But are the two Governments s0 very sure, that this 
nepotism is not of their own direct and implied encouragement as regards 
their European and Eurasian servants ? And is it not a fact, that the Police, 
Customs, Salt, Opium, and Abkari Departments are full of worthless ‘poor 
cousins” of some of the past and present highest officials inthe land? And 
since Lord Curzon wishes to break up this Indian family connection in public 
offices, let him just cast an eye over the formation of the present British 
Ministry, in which the Cecils and the Chamberlains have appropriated to their 
own families all that was well within their reach. 

The Bengalee reserves its criticism for a future issue. 


1679. ‘ The recent conversions of some Hindu lads to Christianity have,” 
says the Bengalee, ‘‘aroused considerable feeling 
in the Hindu community of Calcutta.” 

This journal’s advice to both parties is that all 
controversies should be carried on in a becoming manner, and that in securing 
converts the Missionaries should resort to no practices of any kind that are not 
peorey fair and honest, or which could reasonably be objected to by the 


a A 


Christian Missionaries and 
Hinduism. 


indu community. 

‘¢The Hindu community has a standing grievance that no consideration 
for their religious prejudices is shown by the Missionaries when they revile in a 
most light-hearted way the Hindu gods, goddesses, and usages. The fpi- 
phany, a local Missionary weekly, carries on in a most offensive manner its 
war against the Hindu religion. 
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